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NOTES. 


Emlgrration or Starvation. 

IjirSt year an. American banker who hatl studied eeottomic 
OOD dilions in Eurnpa stated that Great Britain's foreign trade 
would not xegain itji proTionB Troliimo, and that eight million of 
the inbabitantR of the British Isles would have to emigrate to 
get nearer to the Rourres of their IocmI Eupply* It really seems 
as though he spoke tmly* There is ao possible chani^e of our 
foreign trade iiiiproTiug to any great eitent in the near future^ 
even if trade ia opened with Russia. The war has dealt a fatal 
blow at the capitalist system as 
it esisla at preeenti, and even 
if revolutioa does not sweep it 
away the pn&tess of reconstruc¬ 
tion will bring starvation and 
misoTy to millions. The ‘'great 
etatosmen ” and the captains 
of industry" have made a 
desert where there should be 
abandance for all. Even now, 
if the people of this county 
had not such blind faith in 
thoir iulera,a catastrophe could 
be avoided. By taking the land 
and using it to the best advan^ 
tage, Bufficient food coidd be 
grown to feed everyoDe; but 
at tho present time agricul¬ 
tural land is going onto! culti¬ 
vation owing to the fall in the 
price of wheat, end our depen¬ 
dence on foreigU'grown food 
will be worse than over. Mil- 
Uone of idle men and millions 
of idle acres—to bring them 
together the law of private 
properly in land must be 
Bc rapped.. 

The Oerraan Indemnity. 

The indemnity which tho 
Allies are demanding from 
Germany is so palpably and 
monstrously absurd that one 
can see at once that they do 
not expect she can or will pay^ 
and therefore the ponaltiefl for 
non-payment will be enforced. 

French capita)ista find them¬ 
selves faced with bankruptcy, 
like the rest of Kurope, and 
hope to save thomBelvea at the 
expense of German capitalists, 
by seizieg the richest and moat 
productive parts of the neigh- 
bonri ng torri tory. Lloyd George 
agreea on behalf of British capitaliata, who have deeigus else¬ 
where fur which (hey wiah to have French consent. It is a 
deviFs broth they are brewing. Wherever wo lock we can see 
explosive material being piled up by Eurnpean stateemen, who 
have IcBTiit nothing from the paat six years of war, and who 
a I ill imagine that the workers can be used as cannon fodder 
when its suits their purpose. There are many signs of awakening 
amongst the people, but the vast mass seem quite willing to 
leave their livee in the hands of the mililarlsta, who play at war 
aa others play at chess. How enthusiastically some of the young 
men w©ni to the “ war to end war” — how terrible the tragedy 
of their failure! 


The New Inquisition, 

The inquiry last year into the dockers* demand lor an increase 
of wages wae the beginning of a new inquisition for the worketB. 
To prove that their wage^ were not suFicieut to mainta-in their 
families in comfort, the dockers produced their household budgets 
giving details of the weekly expenditure, everything being 
exposed to the eyes of the employers, whose sympathies they 
hoped to aronso by this recital of their hardships. At the time 
of writing an inquiry is being held into the tramwaymen^s 
demand for an increase of 12 b. per week, and both sides argue 
intermlnabiy as to the cost of living, the amount to be allowed 
for free uni forma* how much other workere are paid, and whether 

a tram way man is a labourer 
or a skilled worker. Again 
the weekly budgeta are pro¬ 
duced to work ou the feelings 
of the hard-hearted representa- 
tives of t he employers. At the 
finish of the inquiry tho Minis¬ 
try of Labour will decide either 
that the men's case has not 
been made out or that they are 
only entitled to an increase of 
a paltry shilling or two. To 
UB the whole business is a dis¬ 
gusting and stupid farce. The 
Ministry of Tjaooor’s decision 
will not be influenced by 
weekly budgets or cost of 
living, but by the strength of 
the workers’ Unions and th-B 
number of unemployed. The 
mastBrs want to beat down 
wages, and the two million nn- 
employed will be their most 
Bfrective weapon. Unemploy¬ 
ment and low wages will bo the 
lot of the workers here for 
many months — unless they 
abolish the capitalist system. 
But that is too much to expect. 


Communist Unity. 

On January 29 and SO a 
ConfereBCB was held at Leeds 
with the obiect of uniting the 
various Communist organisa¬ 
tions in one Cemmunist Party. 
About 170 delegates were 
present, representing the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain, 
the Communist Ijabour Party, 
the Communist Party and 
various Communist groupe.. 
The delegates agreed to the 
formation of a united Com¬ 
munist Party, which involvea 
the disaolution of the organi- 
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sations they repreaented. The formation of this party 10 in a 
line with the general tendency of Stale Socialists in Europe, who 
have adopted the name of Communist without sCTepting the 
ideas underlying the name. Communisni is impoBsible without 
Anarchism, for it implies equality; but a Communism 
enforced by a Dictatorahip ie not Communism, a« it means 
privileges for the governors and discipline for the governed- 
We have been told by Bolshevika that freedom is a bourgeois 
idea," and Irfmio says* “All manner of talk about equal righta ia 
nonsense." To abolish Capitalism will be worth much effort and 
sacrifice, but unless authority and inequality are also swept away 
it will be a barren victory. 
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OBJECTIONS TO ANARCHISM. 

By GEORGE BARRETT. 


frmti ias^ ) 

No. 3. 

AU change w si!ouj 5y Eualnticny and sudden, as 
^piarc^iitsfs ittijft. to nwit^ it bjf lievolutiari: 

It is quite true that every great change is eloivly prepared! 
hy a process of evolution almost imperceptible. Bcmetime^ 
chauges are earned right througb from bcginDing to end by 
this slow process, hut on the other hand it is quite clear thEit 
very often evolution leads slowly up to a elimax, and then 
there is a sudden change in the condition of things. This is so 
obvious that it seems scarcely worth while to elaliorate the 
point. Almost anywhere in Nature we can sec the double 
proceHS:; the plant vvliioh slowly, very slowly, ripens its germs 
of n^w lifg, qnito suddenly exposes thc^so to new cooditione, 
and when thoy enter these new conditione they alowly begin to 
ebange again. An almost laughably good example of this, 
amotigHt many others, is furnished by a little fungus called the 
,, jnU^ bolus. This, which very eloivly and iniioocntly ripens its 
Bponea like any other ordinary liitla plant, will, wlieu the 
iTioraeTjt comes." suddenly shoot out a jet of water in which the 
spores are carried, and which it throws to a distance of somc- 
tjines ae much as tliree feet, although the plfitit itself is very 
small. Now' it is perfectly true that in this case the“neceesary 
pressure is slow'ly evolved 3 it has taken long for all the condi¬ 
tions to imperceptibly ripen, and as the pressure has increased 
the cell wall has been giving way. There comes a time, how¬ 
ever, when that wall can stretch no farther—and then it ha5 
suddenly burst asunder, and the new' germs of life have been 
thrown violently into their new conditions, and according to 
these new conditions so do they develop. 

8 o is it with tho conditions of society. There is always 
amomgst the people the spirit of freedom slowly develop! og, 
and tyranny is slowly receding or stepping back to inake 1*0001 
for this development. Eitt there comes a time when the 
governmental or tyrannical part has not enough elasticity to 
.stretch so far as the pressure of Liljcrty, developing withiu, 
vi'ciuld make it. When this point is reached the pi'cssure of 
the new development bursts the bonds that bind it, and a 
revolution takes place. To the actual case in point the change 
proposed ie so radical that it would mean the entire oKtinction 
of the governmental element in -society. It is eertain, then^ 
that it will not geutly jJlneto^ itself to this point, especially as 
it shows us on every possible occasion that it is ready to use 
violence in its most brutal forms. For this reason most 
Anarchists believe that the change will be sudden, and there* 
fore we use the term " revolution,” recognising that it docs nob 
replace the term “ evolution," but accompanies it. 

No. 4, 

It is Tiecestari/ to organise in order to ift'e, and to or^ant^if 

witftins (rot-cntiacnf; therefore Anarchism i$ imitostible. 

It ia true that it is necessary to organise in ordier to live, 
and since we all wish to live we shall all of our own free will 
organise, and do not need the compulsion of government to 
make us do so. Organisation does not mean governnient. 
All through our ordinary dally work we are organising Avithout 
governmeut. If two of us lift a table from one side of the 
rocm to the other, w'e naturally takti: hold one at each end, and 
W'e need no fTOvcriimont to tell us that Ave must not over¬ 
balance it by liHCith rashtTig to the same end; the reason why 
we agree silenlly. and organise ourselves to the correct posi¬ 
tions, is Ijecauec we both haAe a common purpose; we both 
wish to see the ttihle nioved. In more complex organisations 
the fame thing takois place. 80 long os organisatioua are held 
together only by a OOminon purpose they Avill automatically do 
their work smoothly. But when, in spite of condictiug iiAtci'ests, 
you haA'C people held together in a common organLsatioUj 
ihterrial conflict resulCs, and some outside force becomes ncccs- 
fiary to preserve order 3 you have, in fact, gOA'crnmental society. 
It is the Anarchist's purpose to so organise society that the 
conflict of interests Avill cease, and men will oo-operate and 
work together simply because they haA'e interests in coiniirion. 
In such a society the organisations or Institutions which they 
w'ill form will be ei^actly in accordance Avith their needs; in 
fact, it will be a representative society. 

Free organisation ia more fully di.-K^ussed in ausAvet to 
Questions 5 aud 23. 


No, 5- 

Ffow would you reijulaic tM tra^c ? 

We should not regulate it. It Avould l>e left to tljose aa-Hosc 
business it avO-V to concern thejnselA-es in tfio matter. It wottld 
pay those who used the roads (and therefore bad, in the iTiain, 
interests in common in the matter) to come together and 
discuss and make agreements as to the rules of the road. 
Such rules in fact which at present exist have been estabhahed 
by custom and not by taw, though the law may sometimes 
take it on itself to enforce them. 

This question we see very practically ansAvered to-day by 
the great motor clubs, Avliich are entered voluntarily, and 
which study the interest of this portion of the traffic. At 
dangerous or busy comers a sentrj' is stationed who w'ith a 
Avave of the hand signals if the coast is dear, or if it is 
necessary to go slowly. First-aid boxes and repair shops are 
established all along tlie road, and arrangements are made 
for convejing home motorists Avhose cars are broken down. 

A very different section of road users, the carterB, have found 
an equally prac-tical ansAA'er to the question. There are, even 
to-day, all kinds of understandings and agreements amongst 
these men as to w'hicb goes first, and as to the position they 
shall each take up in the yards and buildings where they work. 
Amongst the cabmen and taxi-drivers the same written and 
unw'ricten exist, Avhicb are as rigidly maintained 

by free understandings as they Avould be by the p malties of laAV, 

Suppose noAT the influence of gov'ernment VA'cre w'ithdrawn 
frani our drivers. Does anyone believe that the result would 
IrtLi chaos ? Is it not infinitely more likely that the free agi^e- 
inents at present existing Avould extend to cover the whole 
necessary field ? And those few u-seful duties noAV undertaken 
by the Govornment in the matter ■ w'ould they not he much 
more cflectively carried out by free organiaatiou among the 
drivei-H? 

Thlii question has been much more fully answ'cred by 
Kropotkin in The Conquest of Bread.” In this he shows 
hoAV on the canals in Holland the traffic (iio vital to the life of 
that nation) is controlled by free agreements, to the perfect 
satiafitetion of all concerned. The railAvaya of Europe, be 
points nut, also, are brought into co-operation w'ith one another 
rtiid thus welded info one system, not by a centralised admin- 
btL'ation, hut hy agreements and counter-agreements betAvoen 
the various eornpanlE>a. 

if free agroenLeut is able to do so juueb even now, In a 
ayfitem of oomijotition and government, hoAV much more could 
it do when eoin^retltion disappears, and when we trust to our 
CAvn organisation instead of to that of a paternal gOA'ernmenfi. 

No. C. 

1/ a irfi/ rtot -rcifi for the Tieioiution, how cna 
.■'IjHircAjitj erpect him- io conte out attdfor it 1 

This question is vei'y often asked, and that is the only 
excuse for ansAvering it. For tny lurt, I fiml it generally 
enough to suggest to the qAiestloriec that though I find it very 
diflicult to imagine myself voting for him, I aIo not hud it half 
so unlikely that 1 might ahoot hioi. 

Really the objection entirely begs the question. Our 
livgument is that to A'ote for a labour leader to hav'e a seat in 
Parliament is not to vote for the Revolution. And it is because 
the jMHjple inatincCiA'-ely know' that they will not get Libei'ty by 
such mcaus that the pai-liaroetiitarians am unable to aAvaken 
any enthusiasm. 

No. 7. 

If you abotisii- compelition you abolish the incentics io tiork. 

One of the strangest thiugs about society to-day is that 
whilst Ave show a Avonderful power to produce abundant wealth 
and luxury, we fail to bring forth the simplest necessities. 
Ev'ciwone, no matter Avhat his ixililical, religious or ttocial 
opinions may be, will agree in ihi^. It is too obvious to be 
diK|]TttE>d. On ihe otia hand theru are children vvithout boots; 
on llte other hniuj aits the IjoOt-makeiS crying out that they 
cannot sell their stock. On the one hand there are people 
starving Or living u|.Jon unAvholesomei and on the other 

hand provision merchants complain of had trade. Hero am 
homeless men and women sleeping on the pavements and 
wandering nightly through our great cities, and boro again oro 
the property-owners complaining that no one will conic autl 
live in their houses. And in all tbei^e cases production held 
up because there ia no demand. Is not this an intolerable 
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stabe of ftflairB? What now BhoiU wc say Qbout tha incintivc 
E£> wot'k ? Ib it not obvioaa that the pi'eseut incentive is 
wrong ami mischievous up to the point of starvation and Tuin- 
ation. That w'hich induces us to produce silks and diamonds 
and dreadocntglits and toy poineranians, whitst bread and boots 
and houseft are needed, is whoily and absolutely wi-onj^. 

To-day the scramble is to competo for the greatest profits. If 
there is more profit to f^e made in satisfying my Indy's passing 
whim than there is in feeding hungry children, then competi¬ 
tion hrini;^ ufl in feverish haste to supply the former, whilst 
cold charity or the poor law can supply the latter, or leave it 
unsuppliisd, juf^t as it feels disposed. That is how it worke 
out. Thifi i& the rejifior! : tlie producer and the consumer are 
the two CGijcntial'S ; ft coikSifttit Hom' of wealth passes from one 
to the other, but between them stands the profit-tuaber and his 
competition system, and he is able to divert that streaiin into 
what channel best [jlt^sss him, Biveep him avvay and the 
producer and tite consumer are brought into direct relatiooslii]) 
with one another. ^Vheln lis and his oornpetitive system sre 
gone there will still remain the only useful incentive to ’ivork, 
and that will be ihe needs of the [people. The need for the 
Cvommon neccBsitieS and the highest (usuries of life wi II l>e not 
only fundamentally, as it is t-o-day, but the direct motive power 
behind all production and distribution, ft is obvious, J tldrk, 
that this is the ideal to he aimed at, for it is only in such 
cireuinatanccB that production and distribution will Ite carried 
on for its legitimate purpose^to satisfy tile needs of the 
people; and for no otVier reaf^cm. 


No. B. 

Socialism or Soci<il Ihn^ocrao^f come first ; then- tec 
get Anarchism. First, tiu-n, vxfrk Jot S'oeta^ Democracy. 
This is one of those oft-repented scatements w’hieh appar- 
cntly liavo no argument or meaning behind them. The modern 
Rctciali^jt, or at least the Social Democrats, have steadily 
worked for oentralisation, and complete and perfect organisa¬ 
tion and control by those in authority above the people. The 
Anaiichiet, on the other hand, helieves in the abolition oE that 
central power, and expects the free society to grow into eitist- 
ence from below’, starting with those organisations and free 
agreements among the people themselves. It i^ difficult to sec 
how, by making a central power control eveiything, we can bo 
making a step towards the abolition of that power. 


No. 9. 

C.btd<;r dnfij-cliijiim ike cowtti^ jcomU be im-aded bif a foreifjn 

e.nc.fny. 

At present the country is held by that wliicli we consider to 
be an enemy—the landlord arid capitalist cIskh, [f wo arc able 
to free ourselves from this, wfiich in ivoil catublitihcd and at 
home on the land, surely we ahoutd bo able to make shift 
against a fo-reign invading force of men, who arc fighting, not 
for their own country^, but for their w'eckJy wage. 

It must be remembered, too, that Anarchism Is an inter¬ 
national [noyement, and if we do establish a rovolution in this 
connin', in other countries the people would have become at 
least sufficiently rebellious for their master class to consider it 
advisable to keep their armies at home. 


No. 10. 

IFc are all dcj>cnAent upon one another, and con-jjof lite 
isolated fires. AiJOfufe freedom^ therefore, is impossible, 
Enough has been said already to ahow that wc do not 
liellevo people would live isolated lives in a free society. To 
get the full meaning out of life we must co-opei‘ate, and to 
co-operato ws must make agreements with our fellow’-ioen. 
But to suppose that sxieb agi'eemenfs mean a liiTiitatiou of 
freedoni is fjurely an absurdity; on the contrary, they are the 
exercise of our freedom. 

If we are going to invent a dogma that to make agreemoutB 
is to damage freedom, then at once freedom becoinoE: tyrannical, 
for it forbids men to take the mofitoi'diinaiy everyday ploaauroe. 
For example, I cannot go for a walk with my friend hccauBC it 
is against the principle of Ijiltei-fcy that T should agree to he at 
a certain, place at a certain time to meet hi in. I ouranot in the 
least extend my own power beyond myiielf, hcctusse to do so I 
must co-oper&te with someone else, and co-operation implies 
an agreement, and that is against Liberty. U vvill be seen ah 
once that this argument is absurd. 1 do not limit my liberty, 
but simply exercise it, when I agree with my friend to go for 
a walk. 

If, on the other hand, I decide from my superior knowledge 
that it is good for my friend to take exercise, and therefore 1 
attempt to compel him to go for w walk^ then T l>egin to limit 
freedom. This ia the diflferenco l>etw'eou free iigreement and 
government. 

(To be conttwKfld itezi 


OUR ARTICLES ON BOLSHEVISM IN PRACTICE. 

(To Vti Editor oj EanE&on.J 

Dxxh Sir,— Please do not send FkredoMi as I do not intend to 
flubectibo any longer. My reit^on. fur thin is Fueedoms nncallsd-for 
attacks on Russia, whilst &be is fighting for the life of her wqrfcerH, 
The article on Bolfibevism’K KuiluTS '' in the January issiie is last 
straw. 

The writer eays: 11 bhows that Han has reachBd the point at 

which ha toay, if ha ehooses, bo master of hU environmaut." Does the 
writer tsfuss to pay his taxes^ Does he refuse ia aichanga capitaliet 
iTionsy for tho capitalists’ bread and clothes ? lias he “ got the ridem off 
hie hiick^" "freed his hands From, the ebacklea”? If he had he would 
be dead. 

Lenin aits >n the Kr^emlin.'^ The capitalists ttansUte this remark 
thus : Ijenin aita iiii Htate as the Tsar did, clothed in better cloth than 
the wortere, fed Cm luxurios, assuming tyrannical powern, apptopri^ting 
vast sums for Lia personal use. Lenin may ait in the Kromlin, but he 
did not have it built for himself with the nweat and ta^rs of the woiker; 
hs gains no better fixid or privilouea than the ninti in the street. It 
wftii Lenin who maile it pi^Kihle for thou-ands of hnugry ehildien to be 
fed dakly iu the TKar'f)- pHlaceii. 

Why Khould not Trotsky go to ihe opera bfU'C, and if the people 
acclaim him, why nut, SO long ns Ac is thsir Jrietid f 

“W. C. tX’' saya the Allist* "‘showed little or nn inclination fo 
interrerc [in 1917 ], and did so only after Lsnin and hia followers had 
ptoelaimed a holy crusade, to he waged with fire and Aword, agaio'-t the 
capitalist countries of all the world.'' Of couiaa^, the Ailic-'^ did not 
interfere when Kerensky tjaid he would impmse a worro mditarLsni than 
bad been depnf-ed if the people would nut fight for the .Ailiei^. It is a 
matter of history that the Allies took up arms against Uossia htfoie 
she BToied an order to defend hsrsclf. Lenin has never made war on 
anyone. The reason Lenin stood and Kerensky fell is becHUse Leu in 
was the first man to start reconEtruction and to try to give the workers 
bread. 

‘^Lat the EuFsian worker fight hie Own hatllea.'’ Quite so, if lyeur 
nation is not atfackiug the Uuepjan worker. " Fot ends we do not 
comprehend,” Even if the methods do not suit " VV. G. O ," it ie plain 
to all that Communisin in the end ; and lbs fact that Lenin is attacked 
by the Allies, and that Karem-ky whs not, piovcs that even ihe 
cspitalifit cQmprehendR the ends of the Bolsheviks. 

W, C- ' 0 .” doefl not put an alternative as to what the B.dif.hevika 
might have done in place of what they have done. What ooustc derive 
plans did the Anarchists try to put into operation in Ru^ia when the 
llevoluLion occuredt Dr would they have preferred to suppoit the That's 
regime, ee Kropotkin did, in an Imperialist war on [ha Gaiman 
proletariat ?—I arri, yours truly, Oi.Aa.v Gildebt CoLEi. 

[We are iinrepoutaut, still maint«In that the D’ctatoi>hip of 

the Comn]uniK.t Party in Russia, like all dictatorships, has uot brought 
and will not bring freodom to the workers; that the Dictatsnihfp will 
not “wither awpy," ag Eogela said; hut that the workers cin only 
achieve freedom hy the overthrow of all forms of governtnent. The 
Bolshevik Governnient^ like all othsr organisms, will seek to maintain 
itself at all and compulsory' military service and compuLnory 

labour are means to that end. During the war, Mrs. OoleehowtMJ great 
courage and perseveranco in the fight aguiDat. oonscription, and on lhat 
Bocuunt we regret out difierenceE with her; but to Anarchieta oonscrip- 
tiou is tyi*fluny, whether it ie eofoToed by a capitalist governmsut or by 
a Socialist goveinment. For nisany years we have pointed out lhat a 
" revolutionary govermnent” in a contradiction in terms, and that euch 
a government would stifle a revolution. So far m personal freedom 
goes this has happened in Rubkib, an it in bound to happen under any 
government. At the ninth Congress of the BueBian Coininuniat Party 
b Rusria it wa£ stated that a condrfffdife pnri of the woikcT?," in 
search of batter food, voluntarily leave their places of employment or 
change from place to place"; to combat this they asked the Soviet 
guvernmont to undimtake a firm„ systematic, and insistent struggle” 
against these desertions, and advocated ** internment in concentration 
campe." Is this the Revolution Mrs. Cole fights for ? To ufl it is the 
antithesis of freedom. With regard to the charge that we aio attacking 
Russia whilst she is fighting for her life, we are hut combatting the 
fairy tales piiblished here by the Mokcow-h n bsid i^ed Gommunist preer. 
—Ed. Freedom ] 


WANTED-£I 001 

The following siuiw have been tec^ived during the ptvst month. 
We are still in need of c&sh and hope comrades will do their best; — 
Previously aoknowledgcd £-37 73. 5d. F, Berrot Cb. 5d., 
C. Pindar Ss., J. Buchic £1 Is. 5d., J. C. Is., Anon. la. (5d., .Vnon. fid., 
il. SoBlofsky &d.. A, G. 3d., Ellis 3d., A. P, fid,, G, Winch Is.. 
L. D. Abbott Ss., G, Davison £5, A. Coruin 5a., E. E. lOa., F. Gonlding 
2s., H. W, JoUmet 3s. 64!, West London Conimunifit Group, Is. fid., 
H. G. Ruesoll 3s,, J, S- Is., B. Peddle Ss., H, W. la., A. .\I. la., 
A. 'Sanders 33., W. A. Smith la., B. Plattiii 3s,, E, C. Ballard Ss.., 
C. E. Miller 2ti., A. D. Moore4a., N. Saill 2s. fid., P. Incampo 17a. 4d,, 
W. C. O. 5a., D G. W. 5s.. D Bionlet 2s. 3d , R S. Feldman 3d. 
Total, ifia. 2d. 
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A JoujtNAL OF A^lAliotcEET Caa[y9?!S]K:<Kn 

il'DiJlblv, Twoppnei:; riMt-freeK 2Jc£. Ai]:iiu%l Sltibaeriptira, 2a. 4.3. pciul-freif. 
ir.S.A. and Ciiia^fe, {11,00. France and tb» Cobtilient, 2«. fid. 
Whota-salb firic^r. Is, fill., per dozen (13} post'ffce in the United Kini^doiiii. 

All eaIn^l[LIlil^alion•, ejceUanjjeH, etc., to be AdilrcUeil to 

Freedom Pres s, 127 Ossutslon SI., London, N.W.1. 

Thi? FdaEora are not ii6CtriMia.ri i>‘ in aj^rrenient with at unciJ Artiolcti. 

Notice to SubSCrlberB.^Ir there ia n blue bark against tbia Encititej sdb- 
AiTiptliein IB dne, and m n at be aenE bcfriro next month to 011 * 14 re receipt of paper. 
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Death of Peter Kropotkin. 


Un February 8, at Dmitrov, alxnat foity imleB iroMi Moscow^ 
our old comr^ue Peter Aroixitkin eroibeii ibe (Jreat Frontier 
wJiere are unueceiisary, lie bad been rll for ^jOiiiie 

weets, sulltrijif^ from paemnouia; almoBl from the beginning 
its daugerouB natLire was rotiliaed, irud in sjjite of tne beiit 
Luedicai aUeiition, iie passed away. 

Fcter JiiopoLkm was bora at Jioacow 011 December 0, 1842, 
and passed ifie lirst tilteen years of his life in that city, ilis 
father was one ol the old feudal nobdity, and moved in the mo.st 
aristocratio circles. At the age of eight, at a baLl given in 
honour gf the I’sar, Kropotkin attracted the notice of tne auto¬ 
crat,, who put his name down as a candidate lor the corps of 
paged, which he entered at the age of filteeu. This took him 
to bt, Fetcrsburg, \there he lirst began his serious studies. 
History, law, mathematics, miJitary acience, and the natural 
sciences were the principal subjects; hut the iast-natued at¬ 
tracted him most of ah, and it was then that he laid the ba.siH 
ot that knowledge of the subject which he turned to such 
^iplendid uae later on, 

_ In 18t)2, haviiig jjassed all bis examinations, lie bad the 
privilege of choosing the regiment he wished to jom. Having 
no love for iiiilitary service in the Guards, with its endless 
round of parades and other useless eeremoniea, he chose the 
Cossacks oE the .Vniur, which wouEd give him the opfjorlunity 
he soughl of continuing Lia studies in natural science. 'J’lie 
nesii hve years be spent in Liberia and_MaiUcl]iiria, exploring 
temtory previously imtrod by J^luropeansj, and mukJiig many 
not able geographical discoveries. In 1867 he returned from 
Siberia, left the army, and entered the universitv at St. Peters¬ 
burg, study and scientific work absurbing all his time during 
the next five years. 

Krojwikjn made his first journey to Western Europe in 
1872, and having read much in Kussia of the International 
Workingmen's Association, on his arrival in Zuricii he joined 
one of the local sections of that organiRation. His frieuds 
amengst the Itiissian students provided him wuth large 
numbers uf books and new'spapNers which lie spent days and 
tiightfi in reading, and, as he says, “ received a deep impression 
which nothing will efface. . . . 'i’he more I read the more 1 
saw' that there was l>efore me a new w'orld, uaknowni lo me, 
and totally unknown to the learned makers of sociological 
theories—a world that I could know only by living in the 
^^'orkingmeIl'B Association and by meeting the wVirkers in 
their everyday life/* He immediately tlirew Lim.self into the 
life of the movement, aftendLag Ihe mWtings and studying the 
workers who supported the cause wnth their few {leiice, often 
at great sacrifice to themselves. He how eager thev were 
to gain InBlruction, and hoW' Little they were helfK^d by those 
who had educatjon and leisure. *' Few and rare were those 
w'ho ciirne to as.yist xvithout the intention of making fjolitical 
capiEal cut of thi.s very hel[ileRsnfS 9 of the jieople ! . . , \'i’here 
are those who will come to serve the ma.^ses—not to utilise 
them for their own ambitJonR? ” TIiLh suspicion of politicians 
was strengthened by the trickery of one of the leaders who 
w'islied to be elected to Parliament, As a resutt, he determined 
to join the other iseetion of tfic Tnternationaf at Oeneva, which 
was known air the Bakunists. The RiisRian who gave him au 
introduction lo u member of that section said : “ ^Yell, you 
won't return to us; yon wnll remain with th^^m,” He had 
gLiesfied right. Kropotkin threw in his lot with the Bakunist 
or Anarchist section of the Iiifernational, niid soon became one 
of ite moat devoted and energetic propagandists. 

Kropotkin apent several daya amongst the watchmakers in 
the Jura Federation, which was the centre of Opixisition to the 
general council of the Association, dominiited l>v Alant and 


Engels, who, at a secret conference held in 1871, had decided 
to direct the forces of tEie j^Bsocialion towards electorni agita- 
lioti. The watchmakers were the champion.s of iio-governmcnt 
and federalist ideaiis, and di.sciLssed theae subjects vvitti great 
indepeudeiicc. “ The theoretical aspects of Anarchism, ati they 
Were theu heginiiiiig Lo be expressed in tEic Jura Federatioa,. 
eij-pccialB- by IJakuiiin; the criticisms of State SoeialiBiii—the 
fear of an economic despotism, far more dangerous than the 
merely political desfioiisiu—ivhich 1 heard formulated there; 
and the revolutionary character of the agitation, appealed 
Rtrougly to my mind. . . . When I canie away from the 
mountains, after i± tveek's isLay with tlie watch makers, my 
view's UjXJh Socialism were settled!. 1 was an .\narchisf/' 

in tliis frame of mind he returned to Uiissia and decided to 
throw in liis lot with the workers. Jle joined ttie Tclicty!i»vsky 
(.'ireJe, a group of men and w'oinen devoted to revolutionary 
propaganda, b’or two years he ivorked with them, distributing 
literature and delivering lectures to working men in St. Peters¬ 
burg. But the secret [Xilice heard of theae lectures, and a 
weaver w:ho had attended W'as bribed to betray Kvopotkin, who 
was arreiited in the spring of 1874 and imprisoned in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. Two years be remained 
there and then ivas transferred to the niilitary hospital on 
account of his bad bcaltli. By arrangement with comradea 
outside he eifcclcd a marveiloua escape from the hospital in 
broad daylight, and alter tiOiiie adventures reached England. 
His subsequent work is described in detail b.v " M. N." on 
another [rage, so it will suffice to .say that from that year 
onward be threw himself heart and rouE into the Auarchkt 
movement, Lind his books and paui[i-liletfl have been published 
in moat modern JangLiages, 

In October, I8sfh ho joined with Mrs. T. M. AVihonin atart- 
iiig Fkeedoji, and tlip file^ of our journal eonutttin most of bia 
Anarchist writings. Until the war burst in 1914 the connec¬ 
tion was unbroken ; l.uit fundamental dift'ernrices with ua on 
the war caused him to cea&e contributing after that year. His 
support of the Alhes wu& a hard blow to most of the comrade.R 
hi re and abroad. In nnr opEnioa hi.s judgment was warped by 
his hatred of the diFcipjlinaTy spirit of Germimy on the one 
hand, and on Hie other by his over-vahiation of the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit of France, caused by bis studies of the great 
French Revolution. The latter count|-y has since proved to IjO 
one of the luost rructionaty in l-'lurope, 

\\'hen the Russian RevoluMon took place lie returned to 
Russia after an absence of forty years. As an .\onrehist he w as 
profoundly (h.sap|X>inted by the rif-e of the present Dictatorship 
jvf ftie Communist Party ; and his letter on the subject afipeared 
in FttRuriovt .Rome months ago. The Rfwolntion, for w'lueli he 
had worked po many years, and which he hoped vvcuilcl bring 
liberty to all, has broiighf inBtead the Dictatorship of a com¬ 
paratively small hodv of Alarxian dogmatists. His health was 
jinf of the best, and thD disapj joint ment did not improve it. 
An application for a pas^fiort to leave Kugsia for Switzerland 
was refused by the lioviet Governntent, but they oEFered him 
certaiti privileges in the way of extra food, which he declined, 
jireferriiig lo remain on an efinal footing with oilier citizens, 
Kow' the end has come and bixiught relief to him after a life 
w'hicli has been full to the Eirtin of struggle for eijUality and 
well-being for all. 

The outstanding feature of Kropotkin's social teachings 
may ho summed up m a very few words—the vital iinjiiortnncc 
of human solidarity', and his insistence that in the striigEte for 
Rf|uality for all we truly realise tuir own perRonalitv. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from " Anarchist Mornlitv,*' the fineBt of all 
hk paiuphletH, gives u.r the real meaning of .Anarclnsm to him, 

'' By jirochiiming ourselves .\narchi.Rfs, we pT'^'laim hefore- 
liaud that we disavow any way of treating others in which we 
should not like them to treat iis ; that w'e will no longer tolerate 
the inequality that has allowed some amongst us to use their 
strength, their running, or their ahilily after .a fashion in which 
it would annoy ub to have such qua! it lea used against ourselves. 
Ec[iiality in all things, tho synotiym of equity, this ia Aiiartli- 
isrn in lerv deed. ... It is not only againHt the abstnict 
trinity of fjaw', Religion, and -\uthofitv that we declare war. 
By becoming Anarehist,'^, Wr declare war against all this wave 
of deceit, tunning, exploitation, depravity, vice—in a word, 
inequality—which they have-poured into all onr hearts. 'We 
declare war again.st their way of acting, against their way of 
thinking. Tlie governed, the deceived, the exploited, the 
prostitute wound aliove nil eBe our sense of equality, H i.s in 
the nsme of equality that wo are determined to have do more 
prostituted, exphtited, deceived and governed men and women,*" 
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PETER KROPOTKIN AT WORK. 


Krui'iOi kin's a lid ideas wei'e to hucl] an exieut 

beforei coiiiradea and Ibe public at largo, imtil 1014 at least, 
that 11LLie remains tu be said at tills lioui of bis death, when 
one feels diainclined to compile hosts of fatts and figures, to 
dissect ideas, or to record tnia-ll traits and anecdotes. Again, 
that evolution, let loose in 1914 and since being spelled with 
an I-t of ever-grow'ing proportions, is still so unsettled that w'e 
can liarJly calculate the difercnt forces at work and foresee 
tbeir (iiial conrtc ^ so, witb many factors still hidden, at least to 
our observation, we cannot rightly judge at this inomeat what 
iuilueDce Xropotkin’s life-work anti ideas bad, and lEiaintain, 
on all that hapix-ued and on the much greater balk of all that 
is preparing, Authority, which he fought all liia life, seems 
to be victorious everywhere, from iiiiperiulisiii to Bolshevism i 
and yet, to most thinking [leople, tbese are hollow victoriefi, 
the last and most Iddeou^ manifestations of Authority, digging 
Its own grave by creating at last an immense desire for real 
freedom and good fellowship, and leading inevitably up to the 
time when alf the seeds scattered by Km|Jot.km and so many 
other Anarchists will beEir fruit. When in some countries the 
present Kystem was discredited and broke down, it wiis prob¬ 
ably inevitable that large parLies and inasbCS, eager for jiower 
and materially dassatislled and hungry, should first grasp the 
reins of power and adopt rough authoritarian nicasiires. Free¬ 
dom's turn comes next, and the (question as to what extent 
coming events will be more directly inspired by freedom thaJi 
those since I'JIT Lave been, is the great problem before us. 
We are in the very midst of this development, and a. more 
definite estimate of Xto]Xjtkin'a work and its lasting influence 
musL be jiostponed. 

Ie ia suflicient to say that during his life of activity, from 
the 'sixties tintii 1911, he did whatever mfin could do, and that, 
few lives are so teeming with continuous work, w'ork for science 
and the elaboration of ideas, work for propaganda and the 
spreading of ideas, all this accompanied by hard work for a 
modest livelihood for himself and family. It is in this reHE>ect, 
as a hard-working man of rare and immense fwd-ivity^ that 1 
will consider Kroi.'fotkin jutit now'. 

He would not have been avci'^ to a life a little^ Tvioie easy, 
but circiiinstancea chained him to his work for between fifty 
and sixty ycarhi, and, once at w'ork, lie worked awiiv with great 
inrenj^ity, J believe that his ideas were formed by a slow pro¬ 
tein of gathering niiiterials and ^ihserVatiorlH ^v^th. seifUtifio 
a idem', and then buKing conclusions iipcm them. Once tbenc 
conclusions were formed, he it in the ’sixties or thirt.y years later, 
they got hold of him lo an iiicredihle degree, and seemed im- 
alterahle iJirougliont his life. Henceforth he would be untiring 
to sef?k confirnvitioii of these ideas, but ho woidd never seem 
to be inclined or to' find time to re-csaminc them and to revise 
their foimdiUioni. To me, at least, this rigid adherence to all 
he had ever observed, he it in the early 'sixties, and which his 
memory reLaiiied wonderfully, a]vpcared somewhat strange, and 
leading" to isoliition in face of the cver-pmgressing advance of 
Hcieuce. I should have wished to fxc his ideas thrown into the 
crucible of general scientific dlscus&ion lo a much greater de¬ 
gree tlian they were, modified by criiicism, augmented by the 
research of many others, aad then they might he before us now 
in a more expanded, leiss personal form. But I recognise that 
many reasim.s yuevented this, and fixed Kro^xitkiii, if I may 
say "ko, on the borderiine between Rcieiitist and profihet. 
Bcientists are plentiful and piviphels alf^j, hut men nourished 
by true science and transforming it by them selves and spread¬ 
ing it like prophets are very scarce, aud Kropotkin’s ixtsition 
was in some re.-spHiCts unique. 

'I'hc brilliant firogrcsa of natural sc.ienee after Danvin*s 
great work was published in. the late 'fifticis, and the inimen^ 
undeveloped re sou ices of Russia and Siberia, which Kropotkin 
learnt to appreciate l>y his travels, stimulated his interest for 
natural science, and he became an active worker upon this 
immense field, which even in imtixratic Russia, was relatively 
undisturbed. But here his uatural unselfishness interfered, 
and when he saw' the downtrodden state of the people, to whom 
the natural riches and miTVcral wealth of lIuRsia, and all the te- 
aearclies of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer meant absolutely 
nothing, he threw' up the .scientific career and cast in his lot 
with those who prepared the Riis-sisTi Revolution. 

Thna, after his travels and studies of the ’sisfies and much 
manual workj, bO to speak, iu this doaiain, translations and the 


like^ to earn a living, he applied the .some jiitensity of work to 
revoluEionary puiqjosea, the organisation of seci'ct propagandist 
travels, meetings, lectures and printing, and to secret lectures 
of bis own in, the guiee of a working man. His interest was 
ulwaya a thorough one, he went to tlie bottom of tliiugs and 
did the real wvjrk, small or large, as required, from a revolu¬ 
tionary lecture lo drawing up plan for the rcorgiiniantion of 
the moveiuenL all over Rus.'jiu. 

He first, travelled abroad in 1671-72, aud uufailingiy found 
his tvay Lo the small Anarchist secLions of the International in 
the Swiiis Jura, which fascinated him, and W'hich he jiUvays 
remembered and loved- .U'tor a ^Hfriod of inci'ca-^ed activity in 
Russia, his arrest, imprisonment and escape^ and a lingering 
time in Xondon, then barren of revolutiombts, he returned to 
the fiwiss Jura, and then, from the latter part of lb7rn onward, 
for simic years he becciiies the very soul of the Auarchist Inter¬ 
national. 

That movement was then declining as far as outside 
orgaiii.Ratiion weiiL, the forms of mternational federaliou, how¬ 
ever unpreiending and elastic they were .since the leorganisa- 
tioii at St. imier in September, 1672, being considered super¬ 
fluous altogether by the local propaganiiiste. Still some of the 
earlier propagandists, those initiated in Bakun in "s intimate 
circle, called ihe '‘Alliance," kept together, correaponded or 
met; and Kroixitldn soon became one of them, the most fervid 
and active of the time, al way's encouraging I liaise whom years 
of propaganda in a period of general reaction had &ometvliat 
tired. I happen to know, by comnumicatioms from James 
(luilliuime, quantities of internationalist letters; then addressed 
to Kropotkin and showing his relations^ efforts, and the state 
of the movement:, as seen from the innermost in the countries 
where the Anai'chi.st International or sections of it still existed, 
Italy excepted, wlierc the movement T.vaR always atl'ong and 
in good care that his help was bast needed. These letters, for 
example, illustrate the ^pani.^h movement of that iieriod— 
wiieu tlie International had to be an undergroUild organisatioD 
for years—and ciTcum-siancea even led lo a jotirnev by Kro¬ 
potkin ho Spain, to arrange some internationalist matters, a 
journey whi^di impres,sed him greally with the revohltionury 
earnestness of the S|ianiijh workers. Or he would conipife, for 
certain Oermati Anarchist workers iu Switzerland, the first 
Oermari Anarchist iirogramme ever eirculated, and, with LA 
Brousse, of ’MontiJellicr, give great help to tlie firRt tJerTiiaii 
-Vnarchist pajier, Ihen pi.ihEighed at Berne, the Arbeiter^ 
which, like numbers of other .Anarchist puhlications 
of the time, he liad the excellent idea-to send lo ihe British 
Alu^eum, w'hcre this phase of the movement can he studied 
w'ith exceptional facility. .Vt another lime, again, he would 
edit the Jura^slan Bidlettn (in French)', in Jamca Guil¬ 
laume's absence. There he wrote on the Riisso-Turkish war 
and struck that note o£ iHlavoliic iiationaUsiu which always iu- 
apired him since Lis military vnnth, or earlier, if pxisgihle, nand 
which, when it burst out again during the Russo-Japanese 
and the Balkan Allies' ^vars and in 1914, surprised none of 
tho&c who knew’ the unalterable character of his impressions 
and conclusions, if they W'ete ever so old. 

'Thia internatinnalist activity led him to Belgiuui, the Coii- 
gn^-sses held at A’erviers and at (llient, whence he had to depart 
to Paris, W'hcre the earliest foundations of present-day Anarch¬ 
ism were then laid. He made bis way hack to Switzerland, 
where the Hih-oltc was founded, early in 1H79; and this 
paper, to w'hich Kropotkin from the first gave his fullest atfen- 
lion and imiiienae care, became rapidly the international organ 
of ascending Anarchism, w'hilst in France flourishing niove- 
menfs sprung up, mainly in Pnris and the Rhone district, at 
Ijyoiis, etc. These were the years of Kropotkin's greatest 
activity, when besides editing the Htholic and writing that 
connected sfudea of articles W'hich wag later edited by Reclus 
as “Words of a RehelJ' he extended his personal activity and 
relations to the south-west of Fi'ancc, the Lyons region, and 
at the same time found congenial scientific work in helping 
Eliii^e Reel us, at Clarens, on the lake of Genevii, with tlic 
enormous‘annual vohiiiies of his geography, besides enjoying 
the closest comradeship of this man of the broadest culture 
and the finest Anarchist idca-s. 

.•V time will come when stime keen reasoncr and psycholo¬ 
gist will compare the Anarchism of Kilopotkin and that of 
Reclug, w'k) closely co-ojierated, who w'ere intimate friends. 
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iiiid yet wlio seeJll^ to me at least^ to possess ^reiit differences 
as we3J as remarkable affinities. To rae Kropotkjn\s Anarch¬ 
ism; seejiig harder^ less tolerant, more disposed to be practical; 
thatof Rechis seems to be ^ider, uonderfnlly tolerant, uncom¬ 
promising as well, based on a more humanitarian baais. There 
is room for both and more, and if Kropotkin’s Anarehiam is 
more of his time and parts of it may vanish with himself^ that 
of Eeclus seems more lasting to me j the time to recognise it 
fully haa not yet arrived, bnt is sure to come. 

In 1^1 Kropotkin participated in the Ijondon International 
I^volutioDary Congress, which was a welcome pretext to the 
Swiss aiithoTiticfl to miike his residence in Geneva and Clarena 
impossible, just as some time later the vigorous growth of the 
movement in the Lyons region was used by the French 
authorities to imprison and try the principal propagan diet s+ 
Kropotkin also, af Lyons (1883 l which led to their imprison¬ 
ment at C]ain.^aus fmm then to the beginning of If^, when 
an amnesty liberated them all, also T.iniiiser Michel and others. 
After a short time at Paris, where he would not have been 
allowed to stay, he came to Pngiand and settled in Harrow, 

He had pas^d sonie lengthy'and rather tedioiia periods in 
London since ItSiEi, when, the Socialist movement amounted to 
nothing^or was just beginning, as in 1881. Unfortunately the 
yeara and 1885, when the anti-parliamentarian part of 

the Social Democratic Federation (comprising full-grown 
Anarchistb like .rosepli Lane and 8am AIainwaring+ authori¬ 
tarian reTOliitionists like Andreas 8cheii, \Mlliam Morris and 
his friends, and, curioiLsIj enough, from prsonal reaeons rather, 
certain Marxists, the Avdinge, Bax, etc.), seceded and founded 
the bocialist League in October, 188-1—these vearg were un¬ 
known to Kropotkin, and when he came to London in 1886 he 
must have seen these events through the eyes of his ea-rly per¬ 
sonal friend, IT. Af. Hyndmaii, and those of some English 
Anarchist.^ outside the Socialist Tjcague, who were also of 
Social Democratic origin; besides the opparent influence of 
the Marxists, Mar.v'R daughter, U]Kin the Socialist Tje,qgiie—as 
an eye-witness of these matters since the end of 1885 I thicik 
I can say, rightly, (ippdreat—may have deterred the Jurassian 
internationalist, who had all the struggle of Alanc against 
Bakunin at his fingers' ends. 

It. is regrettable that he seems to have made no closer 
examination of the real ^situation, and decided njxj-ii having 
nothing to do with the Socialist League, and founded an inde¬ 
pendent group, which began hy using H. Seymour’s A aarehist, 
an oiitsix>keii IndividuatiRit .\narchist paper, as their organ, a 
scheme of co-oi>eration which collapsed within a few rnontiis. 
After this there ^vtis no paper until, in Octolwir, 1886, FREEDOii 
began to be iiubliBhed. 

The Socialist League at that lime contained the flower of 
English revohitionary Bociiilism, mainly the popular revotii- 
tionists with strong Anarchist leaninga, who had restarted the 
English movement about 1880—one of them, Joseph Lane, 
wrote tile first English Anarchi.^t pamphlet, "An Anti-statist 
Communist ManifeatOj. issued in 1887—and aonie very good 
people who felt attracted b^' ^^"LlliElm Morris’s lhoro!ig*hgoing 
Socialism of that period, ff KrojKitkin bad joined them at 
that time he would have had the mo.st friendly reception and 
the fullest opportunities for Anarchist propaganda ^ manv com¬ 
rades who were then at their best could have been won. In¬ 
stead of this they were apt to get the impression that Kropot¬ 
kin and, still more, the recent converts to ;\narchiam coming 
from the cared little for them, and i?o they went thcii' 

pwm w^ay, Kinie tiTiding hy theinf^clves the road to AnarchiBm, 
Bome, however, losing them selves in doubt and uneertainty. 

1 have always felt that a splendid opportunity w-as lost here. 

However, we must he satisfied with what Kropotkin chose 
hiraself to do, and he never stinted hia Jielp to the small group 
which got to be called the Freedom tironp nnd their paper. 
His articles for many years were not signed, and tioue but 
those who did the immediate editing, like .Mi>. C, AT. Wilson 
and our late TOniradc A, Marsh, or the compositor^ of the pafier, 
knew wdiat immense care Kropotkin gEive to it; having seen 
some of his letters to A. Alarsh, covering a email period onlv, I 
can testify to if. A similar help he gave for many years tol;hc 
Kdroik, of Paris, which succeeded the Geneva paper ; here .lean 
Grave is still alive to tell nf it. 

The earliest volume.? of Fbf.rdom eoritain, as he well re- 
mernhered, an entire book hy him, complete, or nearly com¬ 
plete, namely, a .=:erips of arrides (unsigned) which follow a 
given plan, as thoi^e preceding, forming " The Words rf a 
Bebd." and those following, "The Conquest of Bread,'’ also 


did. This work would range between both ]?ooke, and is 
adapted to English social and political institutions. Thus a 
very popular introduction to Anarchism may yet be unearthed 
from the old file of this paper. 

Fortunately the late editor of the Nmeteenth C€ntuTJj^ Mr. 
Knowdes, gave him free scope to write a-rticlea on Rutisia, on 
AnarcbiEiin ("The Scientific Basis of Anarchy," February, 
18Hr ; "The Coming Anarchy," August, 1887)'; and further 
room to w^oik out in detail the economic basis of his ideas; 
hence L 'The Breakdown of our Industrial KysleEu " (April, 
1888), "The Coming Reign of Plenty,’' "The Industriai 
Village of the Future." "Brain Work and Alam.ial Work," 
and "The Small Industrie.'^ of Britain" (August, I.flOO), 
articles which formed the botik, " Fields^ Factories, and ^^'ork- 
Khops," issued in 1901. He also pubti.shed the " Afutual Aid " 
series (September, 1S5K). to June, 1898), followed bv articles 
like “The Theory of Evolution and Mutual Aid" (January, 
1910), ^ The Direct .Action of Environment on Plants " (July, 
19101, The Beapoiise of Animals to their Environment,’’ 
and "Inheritance of Acquired Characters" (Alarch, J91-2), 
Meanwhile he hadhegiin an ethical aeries: "The Ethical Kceda 
of the Present Day" (August, 1904), " Tlie Morality of 
Xaturc" (Alarch, 1905), which was then, T think, disijon- 
tinuecl, as the coming Russian revolutionary change of 1905 
absorbed his time, and effort. His ethical studies continued, 
hut the-growing straiu u^>on his time and diminished health 
interrupted their serial publication, and he is said to have been 
working at this work on Ethics at Dmitrievo up to the last. 
1’ht Nineteenlh Cenhtrp articles—T omit others on Finland or 
French Prisons or the French Revolution, etc.—gave him 
greater^work than anything be wrote, especially the articles 
called “ Recent Science” (about seventeen long articles from 
1802 to IWl, dealing with Rcientific f)rogrcs& in all domains 
and lequiring the most painstaking preparation!. 

Besides this ho used to lectnre, touring in tlio provinces 
and in Scotland, mostly dealing with Ru.saian subjects; and he 
spoke for more than twenty year? at all the Commune and 
Chicago Alartyra meetings, and in later y^ears always sent 
letters. 

■The Freedom Group came to undei'Htand their isolation 
and in 18B8 lectures began to be given, of which I remember 
some hy KrO|xitkin at the Socialifet Ijeagiic offices in Farring- 
don Road. But even, then no fiirtlier co-operntion ensiled, and 
it was not until the Commonweal (iroup bad iNcen broken up 
l>y persecutions in 1894, and Fhkedom also was voluntaritv 
interrupted for f^me niontlis in 18&L95, that the rest of the 
Oommonw^eal (iroup and the Freedoju Group amalga¬ 
mated iipJ Fbeedo.vt was resuscitated in Afav, 1895, to be pub¬ 
lished without EL break from that time until to-day. 

Somehow^ none of thesp events, the stirring tiin'es of the early 
'nineties, brought Kropotkin into a contact With the English 
movement so close jig that which exi. 5 ted^—as I heard from 
descriptions—between himself and the movement in the Jura 
tow'nships and at Geneva. The literary work for his living 
(auxiliary geographical work, etc ), and bis health, impaired 
by prison life, also the many calls ou Iris literary help, oori'e- 
fipondence, etc., required a certain rptirement, besides periodti 
of ^trained library work; and he always dwelt at a considerable 
distance froiu the centre, at Harrow,'Acton, Bromley (Kent!, 
Af Uhl well Hill, and finally, when his health demanded it, at 
Brighton, iiud only passed an odd week or so in London now 
and then for library re.searches. As he gave all his time to 
work, study, correspondence, and visitors, he could not iKJssihly 
have done more ; and if his contact with the London movement 
had been more frequent other parte of his work which appeal 
to a, larger public must have lieen curtailed. 

He liLid so very many things in hand which led to studies, 
'vhfeh, like all serious studies, never come to an end. Thus he 
watched the w hole range of organic life for proofs of mutual aid 
as agaiiist the struggle for life, and w-aa seldom so delighted as 
wlieu, at last, hi' dtsi'ovprcd an account of hH.hine tsotial tiger.'^. 
To tins he added hy and by the hurdpn of gthical research, 
where so much literEiturp antagonistic to his ideas still required 
to be examined preliminarily. 

Then his American journey produced the invitation of the 
Moufhhi to avritc his "Memoirs," a task the first 
part of which revived all his. early Russian memories find, in 
general, led him buck to ever so many recollection si of which he 
did not speak in the Arpmoirs.” Knowing my hEistorical and 
biblitjgraphical interest—-which he always very kindly seconded 
—he told me in those years many additions to the " Aremoirs " 
which T took CEire to record. Thia revival of his youth alrti led 
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to those American lectures on Rua&ian literature, the subject 
of nnother hook m 1905. 

Meanwhile the iLUssian Revolution of 1905 was preparing, 
and this ]ed him to resinne his studies on the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 3789 to 1794, a- subject which he had in his mind wlien 
he first cacne to Paris, in 187T, devoting then ivhat time he 
could to historical reaearcb. The studies of a Russian 
historian and F, Rocciliain’s E>cxjk on the forerunners of the 
Revolution guided these researches, and '"The Spirit of Re¬ 
volt,” 18 e 52 (in the in their first outcome, the 

Ceiitfrff/ ariirle of 1889 another one ; articles in 
the Tempx Nottveaux are a subsequent cnlarg'eiuent, until at 
last—to the editor's dismay, oAving to the continual additions 
and correctioTiis—the big French, book of 749 pages {1909} gave 
the final results. 

This re-examination of the French Hevolution in its minute 
details, the contemporary Euf^slart Revolution of 1905 and its 
sequel during the years following—the most cruel features of 
these years Kropotkin exposed in "The Terror in Hiigsia-" 
{July, 1909)—the renewed contact with Russia by the early 
recollections mentioned, and by a great number of Russian 
visitors since about 1905, also by co-operation with a Russian 
.Anarchist group (issuing a small Russian paper in Irfindon, 
1906-07) ; a certain social contact also with Russian politicians, 
journalists, artists of various shades of opinion,, all telling him 
about Russia—ail this w^orked together to shape Kropotkin's 
raeutality during the years preceding the war. The .fapanc-^e 
War had rekindled his political feelings ; his joEiriniey& to France 
(Brittany and Paris), to Southern Switzerland (Locarno), and 
the Italian Riviera (Rapallo)—imperioufily required by his 
health—brought him in contact with different mtliens^ and a 
sort of interest in political gossip arose, which old personal 
friends like H. AI. Hyndman certaiuly did not quell, and which 
astonished thoRe who believed, when they first met him, that 
they W’ould be face to face with an anti-militarist, anti-patriotic 
internationalistThe opposite was almost the case. At least 
the defence ol 1'’ranee, the defence of Russia, were more and 
more of paramount interest to him ; and when Klisde Reclua 
Avas dead, when Tolstoy died, and he alone of the world-wide 
known libertarian liumanitarjans remained, he did not raise his 
voice in the years of genera! AViir preparation.&and of actual wars, 
ever since 1911, in Trii'joli and in the Balkans. Malatpsta 
KiMike out about the '"Tripolitan brigandage” of 1911;: Kro- 
{Hitkin was silent when the Balkan War broke out in 1912, 
and he drove me from one corner of the room to the other by 
A rhetorical bayonet charge when he saw that f was not exalt- 
ing over the victories of the Balkan Allies. But enough of 
this, which since 1914 is a matter of general knowledge. To 
me it is merely the manifestation of a feeling which had not 
left him for a single moment since his youth, childhood, or 
infancy, and which he never concealed when opportunities 
arose, as in 1876, 1904, 1912, and from 1914 onward. 

To complete the rough list of his principal objects of study, 
there Avas intensive agriculture, ;[>ermitting decentrailsatmn and 
local aelDdepetidence. From Jertsey and Mr. Rowntree's 
efforts of home colonisation hit interest ranged to C^mada, where 
be travelled with the British A&sociafion, to French gardening, 
and go on. 

When he wrote "Modern Science and Anarchism" and 
an enlarged French edition (1913), aBo the article on '"Anarch¬ 
ism " in the Eneyclopiaedia Britannica (supplement), he was 
led to examine the early Anarchist writers, nind was greatly 
struck with many unsuspected advanced ideas he found thcre^ 
also Fourier greatly interested him. He was only sorry on all 
such occasions that his time was m much taken up,* and so 
indeed it was to an ever increasing degree, with the revision 
of translations, oorrespondence, and visitors. Ills working 
power was seriously diminished, and when he O'Verstepped the 
medical restrictions lie waH sure to overwork himself, to be 
laid up for Aveeks, and to be forbidden all work. During the 
last fevi^ years before 1014 he felt very much the necessity of 
always working to keep his home going, and he would haA'c 
dearly enjoyed some real rest,, Avhich for him would have meant 
the reading and even the collecting of hooks (for he was a 
IxKik loA'cr, tion, and enjoyed to get hold of scarce revnlutionary 
editions), artistic pleasures, and liNtening to interesting new's, 
with some peeps behind the curtains of politics among them. 
But such leisure ho was never to enjoy : some cares impaired 
working rM^ivcr, and A'erv precarious health never gave him a 
respite, Yet be was cheerful and gay and loved to joke and tr> 
laugh, but he was also the next moment dreadfully hard find 
earnest,, and, above afl, he was unalterable in hig adherence to 


the different strings of ideas which he had formulated. But 
why insist upon iheae w^eaknesses w'hich, after alEj, no doubt 
had their adv ant ages as well, and contributed to the composi¬ 
tion of the unique personality he was. 

His attitude in 1914 did not surprise me; he could not have 
acted othenvise ; and those who knew him well could have fore¬ 
told every word he would say. Without wishing to introduce 
any debut,able subject T think I may be allowed to say that in 
my opinion, and that of wcl hi informed f.lerman comrades (also 
G. Landsuer, the victim of Jlnnich in 19)9)+ he w^as consider¬ 
ably deficient in information about Germany, from Socialism 
to jjoliticR and the natiohal charflcter in general. Hi-'^ sources 
Avere rather second-hand qr .spnriouR, and he would not have 
based a scieutifio opinion upon them + indeed, when he wrote 
on science^ he consulted and aclinowledged ficrman Roiirces 
Avith interest and accuracy. 

T can thus feel and understand Ills life from 1914 to 1917, 
also hia immense dehgbl at (he Russian Revolution of MaTch+ 
1917, and the hopg AA'ith vA'liicb he returned to Ru.ssia in Ker* 
eiisky'^R time, fiiome months later, bow^ever, hifl life must have 
became a tragedy, and must have been this to the very end. 
Tolstoy spoke up to the Tsar in 190S: "I can no longer be 
silent ; T must apeak Kropotkin 'r voice to Tienin was not 
heard, or only in a feiv Jeffers printed abroad ; but he may liave 
thoiighl [hat all his friends AV'ould interpret his silence, like that 
of Spie,s AVhen he met his death at Chicago in 1887 : There 
will come a time Avheii our silence will be more fiowerful 
than the voices you are strangling to-day"—the silence of 
Kropotkin covers a tragedy before which to us his weaker sides 
dlsflppear, and his cheerful, indefatigable AA'ork for freedom, 
science, and humanity alone reuinin.s. M, N. 


COMRADE KROPOTKIN. 


I knew Petcif Kropotkiu off and on for more than twenty-five 
years, and at times I saw him frequently and intimately, especially 
after iny long visits to Russia during the terrible years from 1905 
to 1907. Tt Avas Avhilfit ha was at Avork upon his book eaiicd “ The 
Terror iu Russia that I Avas with him most, for he asked my 
asslstauee in tlia difiiaLiH labour of prefiaring it. You cannot know 
people AA'cll until you hsve Avorked with Llicm. Goethe has a fine 
saying, “Work makes the comrade," and I haA^e ncA-er worked with 
anyone of a nobler and more loA'able nature than Kropotkin. He 
had the fine simplicity and humility that often go VA'ith genius, 
alAvays open to suggestion, alAA'ays eager to AA-elcoine correction. His 
one object was to get things right, as became a man of Scieutilic 
mind. 

And then his vitality, ib A'i-as inexhaustible. He never fl*pi>eai'ed 
slack or languid or inditTeteDt. Everything that be did Avas to him 
of the highest importance, at all events for the moiTient. He 
bubbled over Avith life and energy, his mind aKA^ays going fuU-gallop, 
ofteci too fast and ranging too far fora steady-paeed Btiglishniaji lika 
luyselh His senousness Avas almost overAvhelming, a^nd ha uoA^cr 
bothered himself or me with small talk or trivial interestsi, That^ T 
think, is the blessed liussian Avay. 

He hud his hatreds, and for the sake of his ideal ho would not 
have disconntcnanced violence But his generosity wae. Ijoundlesft 
as the St>a, and he would have cherished the Tsar's dog, though it 
had bit him, or oven the Tsar himself, if either Avere oold and 
hungry, just as ho Ai^quld any non of man in distress. 

But after all it wa8 hiR ioextingiiishablc hopefulness that most 
endeared him to me- In life'fl darkest days he never despaired of 
limnanity. He neA^er lost hoart, but Avas always clutching deep into 
life ftTid eagerly preH^Aing forward to the future. Sometimes he aa'os 
mistaken. He Avas mistakon about the war, which he believed 
AA'ould end iiiiLitarism ntul further his ideal of freedom apart from the 
State. The Avar bas extended militarism to countries comparatively 
free from it before, ami has set that “cold-hearted monster, the 
State," upon a higher and firnier pedests.1 (or the oppression of us 
all. Yet 1 can well believe thi^t during those last three years in his 
own country his indomitable spirit remained serenely hopeful in the 
midst of storms, Avhich threatened all that he had lived for. That 
hopefulness, that generosity, that vital zeal in the |,)nrsuLt of the 
noblest aims are the teat ament bequeathed to us hy so glorious a 
life. He SUV W. NEViiiso>, 


To Correspondents, 


0. ALLt.V,—Wi regret tlint jour letter coolJ uoE be iuBcrteii, Drting taluk of 

npaifie. 

.4. H. H. OTHr.HE.—Tbwilts far ptpijre Alul eottiugi. AA’a bxTfl jicirer taken 

any notkfl of niiiJtrka by that aelf-ailvertUtrig ituliTidOa], tuJ ao rcMott 
to do 414 now. 
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A Letter from Holland to English Anti-Militarists* 


Deab Co)inADEs,^l fee a diacuse^foo in 

arbout BotaheviBrn ^nd ABarchin.iHj and peih^p^ you will ftHow me tg* 
say a practical word in ypur papar. To my opinion, the chief queatton 
ia thia : What ia our Ananchltt duty with regard to the Rusyiian R«vo- 
luliob and with reiiuJ lothe proletarian rorolution at large? It Jb a 
m&.tt9b of oouree that we caunot be in accord with the miLit&riam in 
New Ruseiat and we have to look for tho cau^^ea of this mllibariBin, I 
find that in the- first daye of the Huagiati Revolution there was no 
militariBm at all. Some tioie later there wee a Red Army, but nobody 
wae obliged to take aemce in it. Later on, however, there wae con- 
ircription ; and there 1$ no doubt about it, we bs Anarebiste am agmicat 
that. 

Froai thift point of view two taehe follow for us Anarehiste outside 
Ruasia. Firstly, we have to do everything we een te promote the 
CLrcumataticee under which a development of the Ruastan Revolution in 
a free direction ia possible. Secondly, wo have to make certain that in 
a West European revolution militariHm Ib imposaiblo. To achieve these 
aims we have to undermine militariam aa much ea we can. For, beaidea 
the principle of autboTity in Bolsbevi&t Socianem, it is the militarisiii of 
Weet Enropean capitaliK^ta that haa brought New Russia to militarinm^ 
And it ia the fioul cf militarLHm ici the European poople that jBadarLger 
in itftelf to the proletarian rovotution. We cannot give the Anarohiata 
and Free Commubiate in Russia a better opportunity te develop the 
RevcluliorL in tha direction of freedom than by undermining militariam, 
which belongs to Capiteliam but not to Communism, 

In Holland, finca 1904, wheo there was an Anti-Slilltarist Con¬ 
gress, we have had an International Auti-MiliterSat TTuJon, which made 
very strong propagaDda for the idea of our cemrade Domela Nieuwen- 
huis, who died lai^t year, that Labour should answer every declaration 
of war by a general stiike and a general refusal of mnitery service. 
Since 191T we bave been trying to gat international relations with om 
comredee iu other countries, and WO sro preparing a great International 
CopgretB to bo held in March,, 1921, at The Hague. We have already 
had an intetnalional preparatory oonferonce with oomradee of Belgium, 
tiormauy, and Denmark. Two members of the oonferenoe went to 
Fntnoe to speak with the French oomrades, the secretary of the 1. A.M.T7.. 
in Franco being in prison, a victim of radical anti-mllitariat propaganda 
after the war. In Denmark and Belgium there are also soetions of tho 
I.A.I^L.D., and in other countries, such aa Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, among othere^ our oocnradaa are trying to form them. 

Knowing this, 1 think you will feel it your duly bo help to form 
a section in England also. ’VVo have already spokeu wiih and written 
to comrades of tlis No-ConBcription Fellowship, I have sent the editor 
of pBEBnoii a press repoit of our August preparatory canference and 
also our declaration of pi-inciplca and task. 

You can undarattiLd, comrades, that our inlematiocal work is not 
very eeay. It ia rather espensive, aodi nparly the whole cost ie paid by 
Dutch comradca. In fact, we have spent about .£500 on this work. 
Resides my suggeation to form a section in England, T a^k you to help 
ue financially. You can do that by becoming members of our Congresp, 
for whi(;h you havs to pay the average wage of four hours' work (or a 
larger amount if you please). For EngUnd havo GzodI this at fie. 
U nions and other organisation a pay £ 1 4 s. The address of our trcaain er 
ia H. C. Eekhard, Hoogo Laarderweg 203, JTiiversum, Holland. 

With revolutionary greetingp, 

Albetit de JoifO, 

Thi ifa^ui. Sec. Seer, of the Int. Anti-Mil. Office. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTI-MILITARY CONGRESS* 

MAftCH 2e-31, VOLKSGEBDUW, TRE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 

PUBUC DEMONSTRATIONS, MARCH 26, ST, and 28. 

Sptdker&T Nicolai, Fenner Brockway, Roland Holst, Groasmanr 
Hanot,. Rocker, Bjorklund, Stocker, Bii-ukoff, Hiichet, JUiyudorp* 
Do Jong. 

Anti-nailEtariftrii in connection with biology, morality, the class- 
stru^lo, Communistn, r.abouri womenV and youth's movements, 
education., Christianity, free-thought, and practice. 

Second part of the CougrcRft: Organising, trrformal, M^rch Sf?,. 
30, 31,—Princlpiea, task, orgainaation, propaganda, and finance of 
intemBtioiial auti-inilitariani. 

GoMWADF.a,—Up till now the Dutch revolutionary proletariat 
has paid s<]iim 14,000 guilders for the organisation of international 
anti-militarism. It can Hcarcoly do mom at prc-sent. Yet 6,000 
guilders more are wanted for the Congress iT3 March. We call you 
to tho rencuo. We expect vou to do ttua in the cause of real inter¬ 
national human nnderetending. 

In the name of the International Antimiiitary Bureau, 

Heerenweg 14, Utrecht, Holland. Giesbn, Secretary. 


Please send your money for memberehip of the Congress 
(individualai 6fl; organisations, £1 4a) to the Treasurer, H. C. 
Eckhard, Eooge Eaarderweg flOS, Hilvcraum, Holland. 


East London Anarchist Conference, 


The Conference called by the “ ’WorkBrii’ Friend " Group took 
place on January 15 at the Working Ladn' Institute, 279 Whit^hnpel 
Ftefld, Er Comntdo Lianoble opened the Couferetice and daclarsd Its 
purpaag, Our comrade Dr. S:vlkind delivered the opening speech, 
thanking the “ Workers' Friend Greup for taking the initLitiva and 
calliiig the Oonfeitnoe. 

Owing to tha lengthy dehatoH, only two po^nte wore dealt with i 
organisation and agitation^ sod the “ Workere^ Friend." The latter 
was deait with from the financial point of view ; the editorial side being 
very much criticised. Regarding organisation and agitatioo, it was 
agreed to form a propaganda group, whose- object should be to form 
frofth grcmpA and atrengthen existing ones by propaganda among 
comradee who do not yet belong to any group, and also among fre^h 
elements in Xiondon and the provinoes. This group ja allowed! three 
months’ time for its aetivlties, ftfter which a txmferenco is to be called, 
which shall receive & report of tho work done. Thiit gruup was fm-mod 
straightway. 

It being late and having two more important poinEs to dis>cuBe, it 
was decided to adjourn the Canferonce to a later date, which wjL] be 
announced, F, M. 


CASH EECRITED (nDt otherwiBe arknowledgwl). 

(Decembfr 10 te Frhrearv 12.) 

''FREsnoM *' SrpecRirTTONa—W. van Y., L, SuTtioJl, W. Hart, Y. PaMj^i, 

A. Smith (Ayr), J. S. Norton, A, Haj-plmJ, E. M-ftCifr, K. L% FLonnil, 
R. 3. FclJhiim, J. A. nAborta (2}, J R. ArnlStroiia, I3. it. B., C. ?io4ttr, 
J. ISccliie, y. C. l.ee, L. Bioulrt. h- I>. Abbott, G. D. (3), .T. S. O., A. Orffaii, 
■ 11, A, Johimnii.^ A. Bisbiip, E. Cranbain, H, L. 4. lomea, A, W. Osfi.'rHl, 
\V, M. H. J. Stnait, G. Wpgsitiiir, T. Cialla, L. Cne-ftiir, N. Saill, 
P. Herlfohl, J. BiiinE+:, H. SiuroaU, W. iT, S., A. Rosa, E. Rsilfjstow, 
M. II. L-., T. Foxall, E. D. iV. Falconer, L Au't^rt, tV. 0. P,, 

J. ^llan ^V. H. Thr-ih, T, S. (2). 


NOTICES. 

EAST LONDON.—An Anarc-hiat Gtcup is baing fornimi in East LonJon. 
0-Dmr*<Jeii dialling ly flo.onart.le are requeatfld to writo to K_ I,. A. n., 
titlfl of Freedam PreaH, 127 Osaulston Street, N.W.l. 
itODEEN SYNDAY SCHOOJ..—This achool 3i« been Mstartc! by Ibe Free 
FjiI 11 flatlonat Graap, wbo wilt be ^UhJ to hear from t^iK-bera ami other" 
willing to lasiit. Letter* te the gtoap sJiOyM be aiUrcsjeil cara uf 
Frecbuia Preaa. 

LONDON.'—Frvrthim- CAii be obtained from niir ooniTado Esriiwa AacEctK, 
SocoiitJhand Bookabop, fiB fteii LEon Street, RijltrtrJSi W.G. L 
CARDIFF.—Onr comnde A. Pakes. 1 Carmarthen Stree:t. Market Rnad^ 
Canton, Cardiff, Etooka Fftr-r-noir atid all AimreltiAt pnblirttion", *«nl is 
n-lllEagto Bupply groups and branches with advanced lilrratureof a’l kiada. 
Comradea calling will oc witleomeil. 

LEEDS.—G. Frost, 31 Windsor Street, Y^itk Road, atoefcs Fef.f.hou and all 
otlier Anarebist ptiblica tlotu, and would be pleased to apt conirailrs, _ 

ArrAugementa are being made for a 

KROPOTKIN MEMORIAL MEETING 

to be held ahortly in London, probably at the South FlaM- Institute, 
Full particulars wi ll be anno-nneed in the Daii^ Ihraid, _ 

On SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 

A Ordm&tics 

In aid of the IForterj" Friend will be held at the 
Mantle Makers’ Hall, iO Great Garden Street, 
Whitechapel Road, E. 

WORKS BY PETER KROPOTKIN* 


MODERN science AND ANARCHISM. Taper eovora., la.; 
poatege 2d, 

FIELDS, RACTOEIES, AND WORKSHOPS. Cloth, Ss 6d,; 
poategc 4d. 

THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. Cloth, 2a.; iw^tagc 3d, 
MUTUAL AID. Cloth (with Appeudii), 3s. fid.; postage 6d. 
Paper, 2s.; pOBtage 3d. 


THE STATE: ITS HISTORIC ROLE. 4d. 

ANARCHIST COMMUNISM : Its B.\sia asd PyuNcirLEs. 3d. 
L.AW AND AUTHORITY. 3*1- 
AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG, 2d. 

THE PLACE OF ANARCHISM IK SOCIALTSTIC EVOLU¬ 
TION. 3d. 

THE WAGE SYSTEM. Sd, 

P^Uigi dJM Pamphtei^f h.L cock ; M. on iJti sei of fix. 
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